Executive Summary

Livestock animals meet a variety of human needs.   They are
important sources of transport, draft power, fiber, hides, fertil-
izer, fuel, and nutritional protein in the form of meat, milk,
eggs, and processed products, such as cheese.   More than half of all
protein consumed by humans comes from livestock and fish, which
are a more complete source of essential amino acids than are plants.
As nations struggle to improve nutrition and to feed their growing
populations, demands for the food, fiber, and other products derived
from livestock will increase.

As with crop plants, the purpose of livestock genetic resource
management is to maintain a reservoir of potentially useful genetic
variation culled from the multitude of livestock breeds and varieties
within species. Even though there is little danger that the major
domestic animal species, such as Bos taurus (cattle) or Callus domesticus
(chickens), will become extinct, genes from preserved livestock germplasm
can be used for developing new types and breeds, adapting existing
types and breeds to new conditions, or meeting changing consumer
preferences or production requirements.

The application of the science of genetics in this century to breed-
ing and improvement has substantially increased agricultural pro-
duction, but it could have deleterious effects in the future. Basic to
developing new and more productive animals with better nutritional
qualities has been the availability of diverse breeding populations
that possess genes useful for livestock improvement. As new breeds
develop and spread, however, they may displace indigenous breed-